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How  about  keeping  some  chickens  for  eggs  and  meat  as  part  of  your  war- 
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time  food  production?  Poultry  specialists  of  the  U. S. Department  of  Agriculture 
say  that  a  home  poultry  flock  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  increasing  food  supplies 
for  1944,  where  there  are  no  ordinances  against  keeping  chickens.    In  cities 
sometimes  people  object  to  the  noise  roosters  make  "hen  they  crow,  and  sanitary 
codes  sometimes  rule  out  poultry  yards. 

But  where  it's  permitted,  you  can  raise  chickens  and  other  poultry  on  land 
that  is  not  suitable  for  a  vegetable  garden.     In  fact,  you  don't  have  to  have 
chickens  out  of  doors  at  all  if  you  give  them  modern  feed  mixtures  containing 
cod-liver  oil.    On  the  other  hand,  it  looks  at  present  as  if  there  is  only  about 
enough  feed  for  96  percent  of  the  chickens  raised  last  year.    So  everyone  will 
need  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  what  feed  there  is.    The  egg  production 
goal  calls  for  102  percent  of  last  year's  output  of  eggs,  which  was  four  and  a 
half  billion  dozen  eggs.    That's  an  increase  of  only  2  percent,  but  it  means  90 
million  dozen  more  eggs.    Is  it  possible  to  produce  more  eggs  with  f evrer 
chickens? 

The  poultry  specialists  say  it  is,  if  all  your  chickens  are  good  eg$ 

layers.    So,  if  you  already  have  a  poultry  flock,  the  thing  to  do  right  now  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  over-age  hens  that  don't  lay  enough  eggs  to  justify  the  feed  you 
give  them, the  immatiUJ^,  slow-developing  pullets,  and  surplus  roosters.  Roosters 
and  old  hens  are  of  more  value  to  you  in  the  soup  kettle,  the  salad  bowL,  or 
canned.    Save  that  feed  for  new  stock— either  "started  chicks"  or  pullets. 
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They'll  convert  the  feed  into  eggs. 

Some  commercial  hatcheries  will  sell  you  sal  pullet  chicks,  and  when  these 
pullets  are  about  6  months  old  they  will  "begin  to  lay,  whether  or  not.  there  are 
male  birds  in  the  flock.    So  you  don't  need  roosters  at  all  to  have  eggs. 
Roosters  are  needed  only  in  flocks  used  to  produce  hatching  eggs.     It's  easier 
to  replace  the  home  flock  by  buying  chicks  than  to  try  to  hatch  them  your- 
self.   Perhaps  you  can  find  a  good  local  source  of  high  quality  chicks  and  thus 
avoid  transportation  delays  and  losses. 

Unless  you  have  had  successful  previous  experience  in  handling  day-old 
chicks,  this  year  the  poultry  specialists  recommend  buying  "started  chicks",  3 
or  4  weeks  old,  or  half-grown  pullets,  rather  than  baby  chicks.     In  spite  of 
the  saying,  "Heat  and  feed  are  what  they  need,  "  managing  very  young  chicks  is 
not  easy,  and  you  may  lose  some  of  them.    You'll  conserve  feed,  and  also  have 
eggs  sooner,  if  you  build  your  flock  from  well-established  egg  producing  strains 
of  chickens.    And,  by  the  way,  be  sure  the  chicks  you  buy  are  from  pullorum 
tested  stock.    They  may  cost  a  little  more,  but  you  want  to  start  out  with 
insurance  against  pullorum  disease. 

Feed  the  flock  both  grain  and  a  commercial  growing  or  laying  mash  to  get 
the  most  possible  eggs  from  them.    You  can  supplement  your  supplies  for  a  small 
home  flock  with  table  scraps.    Sxpect  to  get  the  first  eggs  when  the  pullets  are 
180  to  200  clays  tld  or  a  little  sooner  for  the  lighter  breeds. 

Of  course  before  you  get  your  first  chicks,  you  have  to  prepare  a  home  for 
them.    This  is  equally  necessary  whether  you  are  just  starting  out  with  poultry, 
or  already  have  the  nucleus  of  your  1944  flock.    Don't  put  chickens  of  different 
ages  together.    Provide  a  well-cleaned  separate  house  for  replacement  chicks, 
too*    The  chicken  house  may  be  a  lean-to  shelter,  or  a  good-sized  packing  box. 
Whatever  the  house  is,  be  sure  it  has  a  watertight  roof,  substantial  sides,  and 
a  rat-proof  floor.     If  chickens  have  lived  in  the  house  before,  it  is 
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particularly  necessary  to  make  the  new  home  clean  and  'sanitary.     Sweep  it 
and  scrub  it  with  hot  lye  water.    Use  half  a  can  of  lye  in  a  3-gallon  pail  of 
hot  water. 

Sven  if  you  buy  started  chicks,  3  or  4  weeks  old,  you'll  need  artificial 
heat  for  several  weeks  more.    You  can  make  a  brooder  yourself  from  home  materials, 
such  as  an  old  tub  or  wooden  box  turned  upside  down,  and  raised  2  or  3  inches 
off  the  floor.    Hang  an  electric  bulb  inside  to  supply  heat;  or,  if  you  don't 
have  electricity,  get  directions  from  your  state  extension  poultry  specialist 
for  rigging  up  a  brooder  with  a  coal  or  kerosene  lamp  heater.    Get  the  broodor 
inside  the  chicken  house  and  start  heating  it  at  least  a  day  before  the  chicks 
arrive.    Then  you  can  adjust  the  heat  and  keep  it  steady.    For  started  chicks 
4  weeks  old,  about  80  degrees  would  be  right.     Supply  fresh  litter  for  the 
brooder.    Put  in  an  inch  of  coarse  dry  sand  covered  with  chopped  straw,  shavings, 
or  other  absorbent  material.     Change  this  litter  often  to  keep  the  chicks  clean, 
dry  and  healthy. 

You  will  also  need  feed  hoppers,  which  you  can  probably  make,  and  a  safe 

drinking  fountain.    You  want  a  drinking  fountain  that  won't  spill  water  and  get 

the  floor  wet,  end  that  won't  be  so  large  the  chicks  can  get  in  it  and  drown. 

Chicks  catch  cold  easily  if  they  get  wet  from  wet  floors  or  litters.    One  way 

of  making  a  drinking  fountain  is  to  buy  en  attachment  that  screws  on  an  ordinary 

glass  fruit  jar.    Then  fill  the  jar  with  water,  turn  it  upside  down,  and  you 

have  a  safe  drinking  fountain  for  your  chicks. 

One  more  point:  Don't  let  any  good  eggs  your  flock  produces  go  to  waste 
because  of  careless  handling.    Every  egg  that  spoils  is  one  less  egg  for  food. 
Gather  eggs  frequently,  and  keep  them  cool;  keep  the  nests  clean  so  the  eggs 

will  be  clean;  don't  put  cracked  eggs  in  with  others  they  might  contaminate 

them.    Use  cracked  eggs  immediately  in  cooking.     If  you  can  prevent  the  spoilage 

of  even  one  egg  a  day,  the  total  saved  in  a  year  is  about  30  dozen  or  one 

standard  size  case  of  eggs.     That's  a  worth  while  saving  of  food  toward  winning 
the  war. 


